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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE LAUNCH OF THE CHARLEY, 

A little boy was sitting one summer morning in 
a large arm chair near an open window. His face 
was very pale, and as he leaned his head upon the 
window sill, a few light, thin curls fell over his 
forehead. Several boys were playing merrily in 
the yard below, and Charles could hear their gay 
voices as they tossed their balls high in the air, 
Presently one of them came up the stairs and went 
into a closet in the room where the sick boy sat. 

‘© Ts that you John?” said Charles. 

** Yes,” said John, ‘‘ You don’t want any thing, 
do you?” 

‘* No,” said Charles hesitatingly, ‘‘ I was only 
thinking what a long while it is since you have 
read me any of these pretty stories?” 

** But you know | don’t like to read,” said John, 
** and hate to be cooped up in the house when it 
is so pleasant out of doors.” 

‘* Well, I don’t wonder you like to play out 
there, when the grass is so green and the sun 
shines so brightly. Did you know that mother 
said I might go down ta the pond sometime today 
if you would go with me.” 

“To day! did she? Why can’t you wait till 
tomorrow? I’ve got ever so many things to do 
to day.” 

‘* Well I’ll wait,” said Charles. ‘* But, John, 
if it rains tomorrow, and you cannot play out of 
doors, won’t you read me a story?” 

*©O I don’t know—I guess it won’t rain tomor- 
row,” said John, hurrying out of the room. 

When Charles was left alone again, he took a 
book and tried to spell out a few words. But the 
black ietters danced confusedly before his eyes, 
and he was obliged to lay aside his book. Poor 
Charles had never been well enough in his life to 
learn to read. His mother was a kind and sym- 
pathising friend at all times, but the many cares 
of a large family prevented her from being much 
with him. And as for John, Charley’s only broth- 
er, there was nothing in the world so disagreeable 
to him as reading, so that he seldom gratified his 
brother in this way. Yet John was not generally 
a selfish boy. He would often give Charles his 
favorite toys, but his love of play made him 
thoughtless. He did not think how many sad and 
Yonely hours his poor little brother spent every 
day. 

Ks he ran down stairs this morning his con- 
science reproved him for his unkindness to his 
brother. ‘‘ But after all,” thought he, ‘‘ Charley 
did’nt ask me to read to him to day, and to-mor- 
row if it rains, I'll certainly read as many stories 
as he wants to hear.”” With this consoling thought 








John ran to school, where it must be confessed he 
studied a little, and played a great deal. On his 


| way home he passed the pond of which Charles 


had spoken. . Several boys were playing there, and 
John stopped to see a little boat which some boys 
were ‘* fitting for sea,” astheysaid. John thought 
he could make a boat as good as theirs, and a great 
deal prettier, He hastened home to his little 
workshop, and commenced his boat. He was so 
interested in his work that he quite forgot Charles, 
and the poor boy did not see his brother all that 
day. The next morning when Charles awoke he 
heard little rain drops pattering against the win- 
dow. He could not help being glad. ‘‘ Now 
John will read to me,” thought he. But in a 
moment he reflected that it was not right to be 
glad that John would have to do what he disliked 
so much. 

John woke early also, and was glad to hear the 
rain. ‘‘I can coax mother to let me stay home 
from school today, and shall have a fine chance to 
finish my vessel,” thought be. As soon as break- 
fast was over he asked his mother to let him stay 
at home that day. She hesitated a moment. ‘‘I 
don’t mind .the rain,’’ said John, ‘‘ but I don’t be- 
lieve there’ll be any school. Just see how it pours! 
There won’t be half adozen boys there.” ‘‘Weil,” 
said his mother, ‘‘ you may as well stay at home 
then. Charley will be delighted to have you to 
amuse him,” 

I don’t know whether John heard the close of 
his mother’s sentence, or not; at any rate he ran 
back to his work shop, and went on briskly with 
his boat. 

His mother returned to her work. It was a 
busy day, and though even in such days she al- 
ways went to Charley once in every half hour to 
see if he wanted any thing, yet as she thought him 
happy and comfortable with John, she did not go 
up to his room all the forenoon. Poor Charles 
was left entirely alone all this time. He longed 
to see his mother’s kind smile, and to hear her 
pleasant voice, as he was used to do every hour, 
but it was in vain that he listened for her step upon 
the stairs. The house was perfectly still, and the 
poor little boy began to feel very lonely and 
frightened. He began to imagine all sorts of rea- 
sons for her not coming. ‘‘ Perhaps she is sick,” 
thought he; ‘‘ oh dear! how I wish I could walk! 
Then [ would help her, and she would not have 
to work so hard.” 

At last when it was time for dinner, his mother 
came up to bring him some bread. Charles has- 
tened to hide the tears which had stolen forth 
against his will, but his mother’s quick eye dis- 
cerned them instantly, ‘* Why, poor Charley,” 
said she, ‘‘ has John left you all alone.” ‘‘ I hav’nt 
seen John today, mother,” said Charles. ‘‘ Not 
seen him!” exclaimed hismother. ‘Then you have 
been alone all this time. Poor Charles, I do not 
wonder you cry. Did you think we had all for- 
gotten you?” ‘No, mother, but I was afraid 
something dreadfui had happened to you. I did 
not know John was home from school today.” 

As soon as Charles had eaten his toast, his 
mother hastened to find John. He was still at 
work upon his vessel. I have not time to tell you 
what John’s mother said to him, except that she 
told him to go up to his little brother’s room, and 
see how pale and sick he looked. Jvhn was fright- 
enéd when he saw that Charles did indeed look 
paler than he had ever seen him before. And 
when he found that this was owing to the anxiety 
and fear he had felt when left alone so long, he 
felt very sorry. Charles could not bear to see his 
‘dear Johnny ” look sad, and he comforted him 





as well as he knew how. After this he seemed to 
feel more languid than usual, and though John 
begged to be allowed to read to him, poor Charles 
was really too ill to enjoy it. 

**Go down stairs, John, and finish your vessel,” 
said his mother. John hesitated, but he saw that 
his mother was in earnest, so he returned to his 
work. But the employment had lost all its inter- 
est for him. He silently finished it, sails and all, 
without his usual gay whistle, and then went soft- 
ly up to Charley’s room. The little boy was 
asleep. John did not feel like playing, and he sat 
quite still for a long time, watching the rain drops 
as they trickled down the window. He did not 
feel happy and cheerful as he usually did. Some- 
thing constantly whispered that Ire had been sei- 
fish and unkind, and he wished he could atone in 
some way for it. Charles was more unwell than 
usual, for several days, and John had no opportu- 
nity to do any thing for him. His vessel sailed 
away finely upon the pond, but though all the boys 
said it was the finest they had ever seen, John did 
not enjoy it as he had expected to do. At last 
Charley grew brighter and better, and John was 
allowed to carry him downto the pond. And when 
his little vessel was launched anew for Charley’s 
amusement, and the dear little fellow was delight- 
ed beyond measure with its beauty, John deter- 
mined to name it the Charley and let him have it 
for his own. Charles was very happy as he sat 
on the green bank watching his little ship, and 
John too felt happy. Almost every day, as long 
as the pleasant weather lasted, Charles would go 
down tothe pond and amuse himself for hours 
with his new play. And John was well repaid for 
the little sacrifices-he was daily called to make on 
his brother’s account, by the calm and happy feel- 
ings which always followedthem. We have every 
reason to think that John will be kind and beney- 
olent when he is a man, because he tries to be so 
now, that lie is only a boy. E. 
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From the Episcopal Recorder. 
THE BOX OF SEALS, OR FLORAL ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS.—No. 2. 


(For my Sassatu Scuoou Cuass.) 

My Dear Young Friends,—Engraven on the 
third seal, to which I invite your attention, was a 
little basket of flowers, and the words or motto 
around, ‘‘ The eyes on all, the heart on one.” 
This seal not only presented a representation of 
the most beautiful works of nature, but by an easy 
and quick transition led my mind from nature up 
to nature’s God, whose ‘‘ all seeing eye,’ I indeed 
felt and knew was on all, for God is omniscient, 
and seeth all things; and whose heart I also was 
assured would only be on the humble follower of 
his Son Jesus Christ; that amidst a multitude no 
man could number, on that one alone who believed 
and obeyed his commands would his heart be; 
‘¢ and this is his commandment, that we should be- 
lieve on the name of his Son Jesus Christ, and 
love one another; my little children, let us not 
love in word neither in tongue but in deed, and in 
truth.” Ist Epis. John chap. 3d and 4th, 18, 20, 
23, ver. Perhaps some of you, my young friends, 
may be inclined to doubt this attribute of Divinity, 
the power to see all things; let me then pause and 
endeavor to explain this truth by a simple illustra- 
tion; can you not fix your eye steadily upon one 
object, and yet your vision embrace muny other 
objects around at the same time? To this you un- 
hesitatingly answer, yes—who then (I would ask,) 





formed your eye? God, you reply; true, if God 
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then possesses the wisdom and power to form your 
eye, can you not believe that he, who thus made 
your eye to see one and many objects ut the same 
time, can with his all-seeing eye, discern the mo- 
tives and intentions of each and every heart? Oh! 
yes, the very hairs of your head are. numbered, not 
a sparrow falleth to the ground, without your heav- 
enly Father seeth it; fear-ye not, therefore, ye are 
of more value than many sparrows, Matthew chap. 
10th, 29, 30,31 ver. Whenever, then, dear girls, 
you gather from Flora’s treasury her richest, 
choicest gifts, with which to celebrate the happy 
joyous first of May, remember that from among 
the numerous beautiful collection, you can ever 
select a favorite flower, possessing some peculiar 
beauty or fragrance, and then reflect that thus 
God’s eyes are on all, his heart only on one—that 
one alone, Who loves and obeys him. Oh! think 
of this—how often you set before your teacher, in 
the sacred temple of the Lord, to listen to his pre- 
cepts, to be taught by his example! It is true she 
sees you all, but her heart can only be upon that 
little child, who is striving faithfully to perform her 
duties, by honoring her parents, obeying her teach- 
ers, and practising that faith and love enjoined by 
her Saviour. Remember God’s eye will see, and 
his heart rest upon that little girl, and great will 
be her reward in heaven; forget not then the bas- 
ket of flowers and its motto—‘‘ The eyes on all, 
the heart on one!” 

On another seal, I noticed a sun-flower turned 
towards the sun, and underneath was written, 
‘*So turn I to thee!” so beautifully described by 
the poet, 

** As the Sun-flower turns on her god when he sets 
The same look that she turned when he rose!” 

This, my beloved pupils, is a true representa- 
tion, and if you will particularly notice the flower 

to which I here allude, you will observe that it in- 
variably turns through the day to receive the 
bright beams of the sun. Behold! the flowers set 
us an example of reverence and adoration! yes, 
Those beautiful heralds from ‘* Flora’s domain,” 
Exhaling sweet fragrance while sparkling with dew, 
If read with attention, some truths you’ll obtain, 
They come richly fraught with a message to you; 
They say I am transient, and soon must decay, 
Vet, as the Rose long on its fragrance survives, 
Oh! think dearest girls, (as this life’s but a day) 
Of the wreath which the soul from virtue derives! 

Thus then endeavoring to apply the lesson here 
conveyed, and as the sun flower turns to the bright 
luminary, from which it receives its life and beau- 
ty, so should you turn to the ‘‘ Sun of Righteous- 
ness,” Jesus Christ, who is the life and light of 
the world; John Ist.chap. Meditating thus upon 
the works of God is a delightful enjoyment, one 
pleasing to him, and in the power of every being 
to create and possess; and if you will permit me 
to suggest a few more hints upon that most salu- 
tary exercise of mind, I feel convinced that you 
will in fulure enjoy it oftener and more sensibly. 
Let us then (in imagination) adjourn to the woods; 
but stay, pause awhile, lightly, softly move!” 

“« There is a power, a presence in the woods, 
A viewless being, that with life and light 
Informs the reverential solitude! 

The rich air knows it, and the mossy soil, 
Thou, thou, art here my God! 

"The very light, that streams 

Through the dim, dewy veil of foliage round, 
Comes tremulous with emerald tinted gleams, 
As if it knew the place were holy ground, 
And would not startle with too bright a burst, 
Flowers, all divinely nursed !” 

Observe the lily, and recall what God has said 
ab put that most beautiful flower, that ‘* Solomon in 
all his glory, was not arrayed like one of these,” 
Matt. Look too at the passion-flower, the ‘‘ Sa- 
viour’s holy flower,” with its coronal of thorns, its 
cross, and other meanings, deep, awfully lovely! 

** and pass not by the modest little violet, which 
sheds not its gifls abroad with proud ostentation, 
but secretly hides its head and throws its fragrance 
on all around, and its sweetness, like the influ- 
ence ofthe Holy Spirit, is felt, not seen; but take al- 


expand to imbibe the dew, and its blossoms turn 
tothe sun. Oh! think of this whenever you gaze 
upon the sun-flower, which though possessing mo 
peculiar attraction of beauty or fragrance, yet sets 
you such a bright example of love and veneration! 
yes, thus should you strive against sin, that would 
keep your affections turned, or confined to earth; 
thus open your hearts to receive the grace of God, 
and fix your hearts and minds upon the precepts 
and example of Jesus Christ, your Saviour, even 
the ‘*Sun of Righteousness,” that the motto of 
your hearts may for ever be, like that of the sun- 
flower, ‘‘ so turn I to thee!” S. L. H. 
ANN ot ES A 
A STORM AT SEA, 


Before I went on board I had said that I should 
like to witness a storm as fierce as we could es- 
cape from without fatal damage. Some passen- 
ger repeated this wish of mine (very common in 
persons guing to sea for the first time) in the hear- 
ing of the mate, who told the sailors; who, accor- 
dingly, were overheard saying one afternoon, that 
I had better come on deck and see what | should 
see. My clerical friend took the hint, and called 
me hastily to observe the crew make ready for a 
squall. Iran up, and perceived the black line ad- 
vancing over the water from the horizon, the re- 
markable indication of a coming squall. The 
sailors were running up the shrouds to get the 
sails in. The second mate was aloft, in the post 
of danger, his long hair streaming in the wind, 
while with us below all wascalm. The sails were 
got in just intime. The captain did not come 
down to dinner. Orders were given to ‘‘ splice 
the main-brace;” for the crew had been handling 
the ropes since four in the morning. I saw them 
come for their grog, and then wait for what might 
happen next. By sunset the sky was tremendous; 
the sea rising, the wind moaning and whistling 
strangely. When I staggered to the stern to bid 
the sea good night, aecording to custom, the wa- 
ters were splendidly Juminous. Floods of blue 
fires were dashed abroad from our bows, and be- 
yond, the whole expanse sparkled as with dia- 
monds. All night the noises would have banished 
sleep, if we could have lain quiet. There was a 
roar of wind; the waves dashed against the sides 
of the ship, as if they were bursting in: water 
poured into our cabin, though the skylight was 
fastened down. * * The state of our cabin was 
intolerable; the crashing of. glass, the complain- 
ing voices of the sick ladies, the creaking and 
straining of the ship, and, above all, the want of 
air, while the winds were roaring over head. I 
saw no necessity for bearing all this; so, sick as I 
was, | put my clothes on, swathed myself in one 
cloak, and carried up another wherewith to lash 
myself to something on deck. There, all was so 
glorious that I immediately stumbled down again 
to implore the other ladies to come up and be re- 
freshed; but no one would listen tome. They 
were too ill. I got the captain’s leave to fasten 
myself to the post of the binnacle, promising to 
give no trouble, and there I saw the whole of the 
never to be forgotten scene. We were lying in 
the trough of the sea, and the rolling was tremen- 
dous. The captain wished to wear round, and put 
out a sail, which, though quite new, was instantly 
split to ribbands; so that we had to make ourselves 
contented where we were. The scene was per- 
fectly unlike what I had imagined. The sea was 
no more like water than it was like land or sky. 
When I had heard of the ocean running moun- 
tains high, I thought it a mere hyperbolical ex- 
pression. But here the scene was of huge wan- 
dering mountains, wandering as if to find a resting 
place, with dreary leaden vales between. The 
sky seemed narrowed to a mere slip overhead, 
and a long drawn extent of leaden waters seemed 
to measure a thousand miles; and these were 
crested by most exquisite shades of blue and green 
where the foam was about tobreak. The heavens 





most any flower that blooms, bend and confine it 





as you may, still, after a short time, its leaves will | the winds, the most swelling and mournful music 


I ever listened to, The delight of the hour I 
shall not forget; it was the only scene I had ever 
beheld that I had totally and unsuspectingly failed 
to imagine.—Miss Murtineau. 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
TO MY CHILD.--No, 1. 

Here is a watch, which I take out of my pocket. 
Look at it. Who made the watch? You reply 
‘a man.” .Well, if I ask you who made the man 
that made ‘the watch, the answer must be, God. 
If then I ask who made God, you wonder, and 
perhaps reply, ‘‘ nobody.” This is true, and this 
is what we cull the argument for the self-existence 
of God. If I should inquire of you whether this 
watch is an effect or a cause, you would truly an- 
swer should you say, ‘‘it is an effect,” for an ef- 
fect is any thing which is brought into existence 
by a cause, and of course a cause is any thing 
that produces an effect. So man as the cause 
produced this effect. But man is also an effect 
as God made him or brought him into existence. 
But God can in no sense be an effect, for He is 
the Great First Cause of all. Nor did a mau make 
the materials of the watch, but only put them to- 
gether. He could not make them any sooner than 
he could make a world. But God condescended 
to make them, and God could as easily make a 
world as he could make the glass, the silver, and 
the gold of this watch. Hence we learn how 
small are the wisdom and power of man, compared 
with these attributes in God. ‘I am the Al- 
mighty God,” he says of Himself. You see also 
that He not only put together the limbs and other 
parts of your body, but made them too. And af- 
ter death shall destroy the body, and it shall crum- 
ble to fine dust in the grave, God will make it over 
again; and this is what we mean by the resurrec- 
tion. - None but God could raise up the dead, and 
make them live again, as none but God could first 
out of nothing create these living beings. When 
therefore, Jesus Christ says, ‘‘I will raise it again 
at the last day,” he truly proves himself to he God. 
Let us ever adore and love such a being as this. 


J.N. D. 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
A TALK ABOUT PRAYER, 


Ellen, Mother, will you please to explain the 
meaning of the text we repeated this morning 
PRAY ALWays. . 

Mother. 1 suppose it means, my dear, that we 
should always be in the spirit.of prayer, and should 
pray often, and on a great many different occa- 
sions; pray in the family, in the prayermeeting, in 
the church, when about to engage in any impor- 
tant enterprize, and in seasons of affliction. Our 
Saviour, when about to choose the Apostles, spent 
the whole night in prayer. Jacob spent the night 
in prayer, when about to meet his hostile brother 
armed against him. While Peter was in prison 
many were gathered together praying for him. 
After our Saviour had ascended to heaven, the 
disciples, deprived of his bodily presence, assem- 
bled, and for ten days, spent much of the time in 
prayer. But especially should we have regular 
seasons for praying in secret. It is said that the 
Jews were in the regular habit of praying three 
times a day. Daniel prayed three times a day. 
David, it seems, prayed seven times a day. 

Juliana, Why need we pray in secret, mother, 
if we pray so much on other occasions? 

M. Because God has told us to. Do you not 
remember the directions of our Saviour, ‘“‘ Enter 
into thy closet, and when thou hast shut thy door, 
pray to thy Father which is in secret, and thy Fa- 
ther which seeth in secret, shall reward thee 
openly.” 

‘* We must pray alone, because we have sinned 





seemed rocking their masses of torn clouds, keep- 
ing time with the billows to the solemn music of 


alone, must die alone, and stand before God in 
judgment alone.” When you think of your many 
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secret sins, all your wrong feelings, all your vain 
and foolish thoughts, all your sins of omission, all 
your coldness and stupidity, all your worldliness 
and selfishness, and impatience, all the sensual 
gratifications in which you may have indulged, do 
you not want to go and tell God about them? Not 
that you can tell him any thing that he is unac- 
quainted with, but that you may humble yourself 
before him,.and ask his forgiveness. He will 
never betray your confidence. His ear is always 
open. You need not fear that he is absent, or on 
a journey, or that he has too much business to at- 
tend to. He is ever ready to listen to your sup- 
plications. His heart is full of tenderness and 
love, and asa father pitieth his children, so the 
Lord will pity you if you come to him in a right 
manner. 

J. But, mother, you know that many people 
have no closets to go to, how can they attend to 
the duty of secret prayer? 

M. Any place where we are not liable to inter- 
ruption, may be regarded as acloset. Our Sa- 
viour’s closet was a mountain, Isaac’s was a field, 
Peter’s was the housetop. 

E. Mother, I think I do love to go alone and 
aray. Sometimes, when I have sinned, and hard- 
y feel willing, even to tell you; I Jove to go alone 
and tell God, because I know he can hear my 
cry, and will forgive me, if I am truly penitent. 
If I have contracted any bad habit, or find myself 
tempted to do wrong, it affords me consolation to 
think I can go and ask God to enable me to re- 
form, and give me grace to resist temptation. 
When I read the Bible too, I love to pray that 
God would enable me to understand it. 

M. That is of unspeakable importance. When 
reading a book which you find difficult to be un- 
derstood, do you not think, that if the author was 
present, you should avail yourself of the privilege 
of going to him for instruction? 

J. I think I should, mother. Last week I read 
a book which I did not well understand, and I 
was continually wishing to see the gentleman who 
wrote it, that I might ask him to explain it to me. 

M. The Bible treats of subjects of the utmost 
importance, and some of them difficult to be under- 
stood, yet on the right understanding, and _ practi- 
cal use of them, hangs our destinies for eternity. 
The author, you know, is God. He is always 
present, always ready to attend to your requests, 
encourages you to ask that you may receive, and 
that your hearts may be opened to understand the 
Scriptures. Christians do not know how much 
they lose by not reading the Bible with prayer; 
how much knowledge they lose; how much wis- 
dom they lose; how much love for souls they 
lose; how much ofthe comforting influences of 
the Spirit they lose; how much of heaven here, 
and of glory hereafter. 

J. Mother, I often say a prayer before I begin 
to read the Bible. 

J. Be sure, my dear Julia, you never satis- 
fy yourself with merely saying your prayers. 
You might almost as well use a machine for pray- 
ing, as some of the Heathen do. 

J. Use a machine, mother, how is that? 

M. The praying machine consists of hollow 
wooden cylinders, of different sizes, filled with 
writings, which they call prayers. The cylinders 
are painted with red stripes, and adorned with 
handsome gilt letters. They are then fixed into 
a frame, which turus on a crank like a grindstone? 
Turning this, they regard as a duty, equivalent in 
merit, to that of saying their prayers. 

J, Well, mother, I think the recollection of this 
heathenish custom will effectually cure me of the 
habit of saying my prayers. But you know ‘I do 
not often allow myself in the indulgence of this 
practice. I generally use my own language in 
praying; but I do not think that God hears my 
prayers. 

M. Because you do not pray aright. 

J. I do sincerely desire what I ask for. 

M. You may be sincere; you may be fervent, 
and yet your prayers may not be answered. Per- 
haps you may not be humble, perhaps you: may 





not believe. You must examine, and see if the 

feelings of your heart are such as to render your 

prayers acceptable. R. E. 
DO YOU EVER PRAISE GOD. 

‘** Do you love the Sabbath day, Charles?” ask- 
ed Henry Ashford, as his brother and he were 
preparing for school one Sabbath morning in spring. 

‘* Yes, Henry, that I do,” replied Charles, at 
the same time taking his brother’s hand, and open- 
ing the door to start. ‘‘ What a beautiful morn- 
ing it is, dear Henry; we shall have such a pleas- 
ant walk; and there is Charles Lowry going along, 
let us make haste and walk with him.” 

The little boys hastened on, and soon overtook 
Lowry, who was walking slowly along the path, 
his eyes fixed on the ground, apparently in deep 
thought. He had been very ill, and for some 
weeks kept away from school. He had formerly 
been the worst boy in the school, but during his 
severe illness, he had been led to see his sinful- 
ness, and to flee to the Saviour for pardon, and 
there he had found it; and he was now going again 
to school, a changed boy. 

** How do you do, Lowry?” asked Charles Ash- 
ford, as they came up with him. 

‘*T am better, Charles, thank you; I am going 
to school again to day.” 

** You have been very ill, Lowry; the superin- 
tendent told us, three weeks ago, he did not think 
we should ever see you again in this world.” 

‘* Ah, Charles, if I had died three weeks ago, 
where should I have been now? But God spared 
me, and showed me my danger. Oh, Charles, I 
was afraid to die; I thought of all the good things 
I had been taught at school; of all the warnings 
my teachers had given me; and I thought, as I 
had despised them all, there could be no mercy for 
me then. But at last God opened my eyes, and 
made me see my need of that Saviour, of whom we 
so often hear, and I believed that his blood can 
cleanse me from all sin. But what a nice morn- 
ing it is!” 

‘* Yes it is, Lowry; the birds sing so sweetly, 
and the sun shines so brightly; somehow I think 
Sunday is the pleasantest of all days.” 

‘* It seems so to me to day; and I now feel more 
pleasure in all the works of God than ever before.” 

**] was just thinking of my hymn that I have to 
say to day,” said little Henry, who had been si- 
lent all this time; ‘‘ I think it suits very nicely.” 

‘* What is it, Henry, dear?” said Charles; 
‘* repeat it to us, if you please.” 

‘* The Scripture is, ‘All thy works praise thee.’ ” 

‘* All nature shows, in various views, 
Her great Creator’s praise; 

The birds they sing, while on the wing, 
In soft and pleasing lays. 

The trees look gay, and seein to say 
* There is a God above;’ 

The sun’s bright beams, and liquid streams 
Say, ‘ We are ruled by love.’ 

The bleating flocks, with happy looks, 
Say, ‘ God deigns us to feed; 

Without his power, there’s not an hour 
But we should comforts need.’ 

And if the herds, and trees, and birds, 
All join to praise God’s name; 

It must not be, that such as we 
Forbear to do the same.” 

** Thank you, Henry,” said Lowry: “it is very 
pretty and very suitable, and I am sure I hope 
we shall never forget to praise him; we have 
plenty to praise him for, though we are young; 
even you, Henry, though you are such a very lit- 
tle boy, you ought to praise God.” 


** Yes, Lowry, I know I ought; for God gave} 


me my father and mother, and brother Charles; 
and he gives me my clothes, and a nice warm 
house, and ever so many other things; 1 must 
praise him for them all.” 
**] was just thinking,” said Charles, ‘* of that 
verse we sung last Sunday, Henry: 
‘ Let every little girl and boy, 
Who dwell upon this ball, 
Their tongues employ in songs of joy, 
Ard crown him Lord of all.’ 


I hope our tongues will be so employed now and 
forever; but here is the school, and now with our 
teachers we will join, to sing, and praise, and 
pray.” , 

‘*What a pleasant walk this has been!” said 
little Henry as they entered the school. 

And now, my dear reader, a word to you. Do 
you ever praise God? God who gave you every 
thing you possess; God who made you, and who 
has kept you alive upto this hour; do you ever 
praise him, my dear children? When you walk 
abroad, and see the trees and flowers, and hear 
the birds singing and the lambs bleating, do you 
ever praise God that made them? When you go 
to the Sunday School, and learn to read his werd, 
and pray to him, do you ever praise him tor the 
privileges you enjoy? When you lie down in 
your warm bed at night, do you praise God for his 
eare of you through the day? When you rise in 
the morning, do you ever praise him for protect- 
ing you through the night? Do you ever praise 
him for health? doyou ever praise him for strength? 
O, children, ‘ all his works praise him,” and will 
not you join inthe song? Praise him while you 
are young, praise him more and more as yougrow 
older, praise him for ever and ever. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
TO THE CHILDREN IN THE AFTERNOON SAB- 
BATH SCHOOL AT SPRINGFIELD. 
SaratoGa Sprines, Juuy 18, 1838. 

My Dear Young Friends,—I attended the Sab- 
bath School at the Presbyterian church. A friend 
of mine, who felt unwell, requested me to take his 
class. One of the boys was offered a library book 
entitled, ‘‘ The Author.” He said he had read it, 
but he could not tell me a word about its contents. 
He took it, and I hope will give a good account 
of it next Sabbath. Did you ever know a boy 
dislike to take a library book, because the cover 
was not new? 

Last evening I heard a Temperance Lecture, 
by Rev. John Pierpont, of Boston. People who 
want to sell rum, say that it is not right to make 
laws to prevent it; that we live in a free country. 
Mr. P. told a story of a foreigner, who drank a 
vial of Laudanum, which would soon have killed 
him, had no one meddled with him. He was found 
lying senseless on the ground. A physician was 
sent for, who used a stomach pump, and saved the 
man’s life. When he caine to his senses, he 
scolded at those who were standing by him, saying 
he thought this was a free country. 

Mr. Pierpont repeated a statement made by an 
English gentleman, whose name is Buckingham, 
a distinguished temperance man, Do you know 
anything about him? Mr, B. states that it costs the 
English £50,000,000 nearly for alcoholic drinks? 
What are these? The consequences of drink- 
ing, are pauperism, crime, &c. and those cost 
the nation three times as much as the drink costs, 
making in all £200,000,000. How many dollars 
is that? Their population is about 20,000,000. 
How many dollars a piece would they receive, if 
the money were divided among them?—We have 
family worship morning and evening, at the house 
I am stopping at. Do you think my host keeps 
rum to sell? Why do you think so? Do you 
think rum drinkers like to stop here. 

Two men were tried here, a few days since, for 
stealing a pocket-book. Do you think they were 
temperance men? Do you think they practise 
learning a verse from the Bible daily, as some of 
ou do? .Mr. Pierpont in his lecture spoke of the 
‘beautiful world ” we live in. Do you suppose 
the men who steal, usually love to look at.a beau- 
tiful garden, and to think of Him who plaeed 
Adam in one. 

Adieu, my very dear young friends. May God 
dispose you to be temperate, and to practice 
those things that are lovely, and of good report. 
May he dispose and enable you to do his will. 
And when you and I have done with our journey- 
ings, and our toils on earth, may he admit us to 
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his presence, where we may serve him without 
sia. Such is the prayer of your friend, G.M. 











NATURAL HISTORY. 








A LION HUNT—DETERMINED BRAVERY. 

When Timour Meerza, (one of the Persian 
princes who recently visited London) was but 
seventeen years of age, he attended the late 
Shah on a hunting party among the ruins of Sha- 
pore, an ancient. city in the south of Persia, now 
a howling wilderness overrun with jungle, and 
abounding in all sorts of game and wild animals, 
lions and tigers among the rest. It so happened 
that one of the former animals, having been start- 
ed, took shelter_in a thick covert, from whence 
beaters were sent to drive him, whilst the Shah 
and most of thie princes awaited his appearance 
without, to shoot him as heshould pass. Timour, 
however, was too much excited to remain inactive 
—he dashed into the jungle with the beaters; and 
the consequence was that the lion sprang out upon 
him, one claw fastening upon the flank of his 
horse, and another on his own thigh, tearing them 
both ina desperate manner. But the young man, 
instead of being dismayed, with equal coolness 
and promptitude turned round in his saddle, and 
bringing his gun to bear upon the beast, fired with 
such effect that it fell tothe ground; on which, 
dismounting with equal rapidity, he cut off its head 
with his sword, and laid it, dripping like himself 
with blood, at the feet of the Shah. Soon after 
this he was made governor of Bushire and the 
Dushtistan, a tract upon the Persian Gulf, where 
his conduct was strongly marked by all the ex- 
tremes of his character; and there he became in- 
timate with the English resident, and several other 


gentlemen of this country. 
[Frazer's Narrative of the Adventures of the Persian Princes. 
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GRAVE YARD FLOWERS, 


As explanatory of the affectionate remembrance so | | 


beautifully illustrated in the endeared rite of visiting 
and leaving at the grave a living token of love, let us 
repeat a story, told by a chaplain in the navy, of a 
burial ground in Turkey. 

“ The burial ground of the Armenian, like that of 
the Moslem, removed a short distance from the town, 

xd sprinkled with green trees, is a favorite resort, 
Het only for the bereaved, but for those whose feel- 
ings are not thus darkly overcast. I met there one 
morning a little girl, with a half-playful countenance, 
busy blue eye, and sunny locks, bearing in one hand a 
small cup of chiua, and in the other a wreath of fresh 
flowers. Feeling a very natural curiosity to know 
what she could do with these bright things in a place 
that seemed to partake so much of sadness, I watch- 
ed her light motions. Reaching a retired grave, cov- 
ered with a plain marble slab, she emptied the seed 
(which it appeared the cup contained) into the slight 
cavities which had been scooped out in the corners 
of the tablet, and laid the wreath on its pure face. 
** And why,” I inquired, “* my sweet girl, do you put 
the seed in those little bowls there?” “It is to bring 
the birds here,” she es py with a half wondering 
look. ‘ ‘They will light on this tree,” pointing to 
the cypress above, “when they have eaten the seed, 
and sing.” ‘To whom do they sing?” I asked— 
‘to each other?—to you?” ‘ O no,” she quickly re- 
plied, ‘to my sister—she lies there.” ‘ But your 
sister is dead.” ‘*O yes, sir, but she hears all the 
birds sing.”” ‘‘ Well, if she hears the birds sing, she 
cannot see that wreath of flowers?” ‘* But she 
knows I put it there—I told her hefore they took her 
away from our house, 1 would come and see her 
every morning.” ‘* You must,” I continued, “ have 
loved that sister very much, but you will never talk 
with her any more, never see heragain.” ‘Yessir,” 
she replied with a brightened look, ‘I shall see her 
always in heaven.” ‘ But she has gone there al- 
ready, I hope.” ‘‘ No, she stops under this tree till 
they bring me here, and then we are going to heaven 
together.” ‘*‘ But she is gone already, my child; you 
will meet her there I trust, but certainly she is gone, 
and has left you to come afterward.” She looked at 
me—her eyes began to swim—I could have clasped 
her to my heart. 

Come here, my sweet one—be it so, 
That ’neath this cypress tree 








Thy sister sees those eyes o’erflow, 
And fondly waits for thee— 

That still she hears the young birds sing, 
And feels the chaplet’s bloom, 

Which every morn thy light hands bring, 
To dress her early tomb. 

And when they bring thee where she lies, 
‘To share her narrow rest, 

Like sister sersphs may ye rise, 
To join the bright and blest. 

New York, June, 1838. 


> od 
How they Get along at Aunt Gray’s. 


Emily. Jane, where did you go yesterday? 


Jane. 1 went to aunt Gray’s, and did not return 
till this morning, 


E. You made a long visit. 

J. lam always so happy when I go there, that I 
love to stay. 

E. What makes you so happy there? 

J. O, it is a delightful place. 

E. I suppose they have nice fruit and flowers, and 
many other pretty things. 

J. Yes, they have; but that is not what I care so 
much about. 

E. What is it, then, pray? 

J. O, they are all so kind and pleasant, and love 
each other so much, I think they love me, and I ain 
sure I love them. ; 

E. It must be pleasant indeed to visit there. 

J. lam sure you would like my cousins. 
are the best girls | ever knew. 

E. 1 begin to love them now. 

J. Aunt Gray, too—you ean’t think how kind she 
is. She has a great many good stories to tell; and 
when we sing with her—O, there is nothing like it. 

E. What songs do you sing? 

J. We sang_a beautiful one this morning about the 
sun, while it was shining there so brightly. 

E. You don’t think the sun shines brighter there 
than any where else, do you? 

J. It seemed so to me, although I knew it did not. 

E. I suppose it was because the sung was about 
the sun, 

J. Yes, I suppose it was. I do not mean to tell 
you anything that is not true; but really, their puss 
Tabby, and their dog Skip, are the happiest animals 
I ever saw. 

E. They have not taught the cat and dog to love 
each other, have they? 

J. All Lean say is, that Tabby and Skip are very 
peaceful and loving in their way. 

E. It must be a delightful place. 

J. I have often thought, after being at aunt Gray’s, 
why every body else cannot live in love and peace as 
they do. 

. Well, what is the reason? 

J. It seems to me there is nothing to hinder, if peo- 
ple only feel like it. 

E. That is easy enough, surely. 

J. Yes, and the wonder is, that, when a thing is so 
easy and desirable, every one does not choose it. 


[First School Book. 
a 
Little White Chicken. 

George Hill lives in Boston. 

One time, when there was a vacation in his school, 
he went into the country to spend it with his aunt. 

The first morning he was there, his aunt asked him 
if he would like to go out into the yard, and give the 
chickens their breakfast. 

George was very much pleased with feeding them; 
and every morning after, he rose early, and carried 
out to the chickens a bowl of meal and water. 

The chickens were always glad to see him; yes, 
they would run and flock around him. 

One of the chickens he liked very much, because 
its feathers were all white. 

His aunt told him, he might have that little white 
chicken for his own. ; 

One day, he wanted his aunt to go out with him, 
and see his little white chicken, 

She went with him, and he stooped down, and pat- 
a it softly with one hand, while he fed it with the 
other. 

See, aunt, said George, how my little chick loves 
me! 

What makes it love you so? said his aunt. 

O, it is because I am so kind to it, said George. 

Who is it that is so kind to little George, and gives 
him food and clothes, and makes him well when he 
is sick? 

It is God, said George; he is very, very good to me. 

Yes, indeed he is, said his aunt; and if you do not 


love and obey Him, you will be a very ungrateful 
boy.—Jb. 


E. L. P. 


They 





‘How to have Roses at Christmas. 


Select from your rose tree such buds as are ready 
to bloom; tie a piece of thread around the stalk of 
each. You must take care not to touch the bud with 
your hand, or even the stalk any more than you can 
avoid. Cut it carefully from the tree, with the stalk 
two or three inches in length. Melt some sealing 
wax and quickly apply it to the end of the stalk, 
The wax should only be so warm as to be ductile, 
Form a piece of paper into a cone-like shape, wherg. 
in place the roses; screw it up carefully, so as to ex 
clude the air from it; do so by each; then put then. 
all in a box, and the box into a drawer,by all of whick 
it is intended to keep them from the air. On Christ- 
mas day, or any other day in the winter, take them 
out and cut off the ends of the stalks, place them in a 
flower pot, with luke-warm water. In two or three 
hours they will bloom as in summer, retaining all 
their grateful fragrance. 


—<——— 
Oaks for the Parlor. 

If you hang an acorn up by a string about half an 
inch above the surface of some water contained ina 
hyacinth glass, it will throw down long white roots, 
while its stems rise upward and become decorated 
with bright green and delicate leaves. When it 
grows over the top of the hyacinth glass, it becomes 
a very pretty object. 


Never pick the lock, where God allows no key. “ 








POETRY. 








For the Youth’s Companion. 
TO A BUTTERFLY. 

BY MARIA JAMES, OF RHINEBECK, N. J. 
Whither bound, on pinions fair, 
Whither bound, thou child of air, 
Revelling here, ’mong fruits and flowers, 
Seeking there the shady bowers, 
Sipping from the crystal stream, 
Sporting in the sunny beam, 
What a share of bliss is thine 
Just to eat and drink and shine,— 
This thy task from sun to sun, 
Not a duty left undone. 

Not a care distracts thy breast, 
Not a fear disturbs thy rest, 
Fancy ne’er portrays the storm, 
Bursting o’er thy fragile form. 
Busy trifler! wing thy way 
Thoughtless, innocent and gay. 
When thy little race is run, 

All thy round of pleasure done, 
From the cup so gaily quaff’d, 
Having drain’d the latest draught 
What shall then remain to thee, 
But expiring,—not to be. 

Other claims and duties mine, 
‘Than to eat and drink and shine; 
Here along our pathway lies 
Self-denial,—sacrifice; 

Oft the silent tear must flow, 
For our own, or other’s woe,— 

» All our joys and sorrows past, 
Death asserts his power at last; 
Yet shall man when time is o’er 
Live again to die no more. 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE BIRTH DAY GIFT, 
Tis thy birth-day, my own fair boy; 
This bright and sunny morn 
Would fain thy slumber sweet destroy, 
To tell thee of its dawn. 
Here is thy mother’s gift to thee, 
A token of her love, 
A precious book! the Bible, boy! 
The word of God above. 


+ Bind its blest truths around thy heart, 

Obey its voice, my son, 

*T will lead thee in the heaven-ward path; 
Tread it till life is done! 

At early dawn and shad’wy eve, 
Peruse its pages blest, 

Ob now its sacred words believe, 
?T will give thy spirit rest. 

And may thy mother’s birth-day gift, 
A blessing prove to thee, 

W hen of all earthly friends bereft, 
A treasure may it be. 


When thy freed spirit leaves this earth 
May it soar to that above, 

There to commence its heav’nly birth, 

, Blest with its Saviour’s love. 
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